o Poor performance on NAEP tests of higher order skills, reading,
writing, and math.

o Poor U.S. performance on international achievement comparisons.

o A decline in both the number and proportion of students scoring over
650 on the SAT.

o A perception that the most gifted are achieving below their aptitude.

o A decline in Graduate Record Exam scores.

o A higher number of functionally illiterate adults and youth.

Selden also reports that the commission was unable to report on another seven,
areas of achievement because of the lack of data:

o What students know about concept and principles such as the central
theme of Moby Dick.

o Current international comparison data.

o Ability of U.S. students to solve complex problems by finding and
interpreting information, applying analytic reason, and expressing
conclusions effectively.

o Trends over time in educational productivity.

o Trends over time in basic achievement and functional literacy.

o The range of average student achievement across significant political
units.

o Trends in achievement in states and districts facing different
challenges.

DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT ISSUES

As noted earlier in references to several papers and as evidenced by a
continuing dialog between education leaders, policymakers, and the press, there
is an abundance of discussion (some would say argument) about how to both
define and measure outcomes.  If the subject of outcomes is provocative, the
question of how to measure outcomes has been the lightening rod in this field.

Cited by a number of writers are problems of comparability, standardization,
relevance to the curricula, and the difficulty of measuring such higher order
skills as writing and conceptualization.

In their paper, Plisko, Ginsberg, and Chaikind present a chart showing the
categories covered by a number of elementary and secondary data bases.  The

41ect fall and spring enrollment figures.
